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Why We Cherish San Gorgonio Primitive 


\ WiLpERNEss SOCIETY STATEMEN’ 


RESERVING the few remaining remnants of 
primitive America is as difficult an enterprise as 
nortal men could undertake, for it 1s the es 


sence of wilderness preservation that its arrange 


ments be for all time—saving for the eternity of the 
future a part of the eternity of the past. 


Such an undertaking requires an uncomfortable 


boldness in circumstances that actually 


leLree if 


deepen humility, yet the responsibility to generations 


rn cannot be escaped by anyone who is devoted 
to wilderness preservation. We must speak boldly. 
We must have the temerity to talk about eternity 
even when the practical perplexities we are facing are 
concerned with how we can spend our week-ends. 
Preserving the remnants of primitive America ts 
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likewise a difficult enterprise because it is a national 
undertaking, dealing with a system of wilderness 
reas every one of which is in danger of capture and 
exploitation for a conflicting enterprise in some local 


itv, some region. The effort to preserve inviolate 
the few remaining bits of wilderness requires an un 
comfortable degree of boldness in entering a com 
munity, from a distance, and discussing what that 
community may do with an area within its own re 
-boldness in circumstances in which one would 
ictually wish to be an admiring guest. Yet the re 


sponsibilty to the nation can not be escaped by any 


gion 


one who is devoted to the preservation of the 
remnants of primitive America, and it 1s a part of this 
responsibility to realize that the national system of 
wilderness areas will disappear if its local units one 
by one are devoted to the most pressing immediate 
needs of local communities or regions. 

It is the peculiar responsibility of The Wilderness 
Society thus to speak boldly of the a//-time impor 
tance of wilderness areas and the national need for 
their preservation. This importance and this need 
are not entirely concerned with recreation. The na 
tion’s wilderness areas are also monuments of its past. 
Chey are of unrealized value in the conservation of 
water supplies through watershed protection on the 
uppermost reaches of our headwaters. They are of 
ever-increasing value to the scientists whose research 
requires access to areas where none of the man-influ 
enced factors they may be studying have been opera 
tive. And these remnants of the primeval doubtless 


have other values that have not yet even been sur 
mised. Yet their greatest importance as now under 
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that the Sierra Club’s Conserva 


had conc lude a 


Later we le 
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arnead 


mmittec 


lt woot tl per to tl oncept of wild and ness 
s if ti oundanries of those areas re to De m d to 

t demands of specialized activities at the Ape nse t other 

s, this committee recommends to the Board of Directors 
hat evisions made which would alter the w rness 


learned that the club’s Winter Sports Com 


nad reported 


recognizing the superior value of the San Gorgomo 


re for skiing the Committee believes that becaus T its 
igh ummer value as wilderness its boundaries should 
tr . ad 


And then finally we learned that the Board of Direc 
tors of the Sierra Club had passed a resolution saying 
n effect that 


wequisition of private holdings on San Gorgon Ss an 


ssential prerequisite to any sound policy of contro r the 


mm; that modification should not be discussed 


Forest Service lan for which modification 


produced the » was 
ought; and that wm any ent the value of San Gorgor 
cuderness for li hould take precedence “r f d t p- 
ment tor any pectal vre up. 


Thus within one Califormia organization we have 


seen the demands for San Gorgonio as a primitive 
trea expressed more and more forcefully as the threat 
yntinuation has become more immediate and 
has become clear that a substantial part ot 


san 


| 
ictual. It 


live near (,orgomo prize t most 


highly as a wilderness. 
ot this demand we found was con 
iderable. The Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs 


formally resolved that 


Lhe strenygtn 


uthougn we are highly n tavor of winter sports activl- 


to any 
\ ilde rness \re i ol ny 


regulations that 


Ss, W re ipposed change in th poundaries 


San Gorgonio modificatior r the 


uard the 


Forest Servic now sate 


ess fe 


iuty of the area. 


\nd we learned that more than two dozen other or 
ganizations had opposed the modification of this 


primitive area, that in fact there were more organiza 
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WHY WE CHERISH SAN GORGONIO 2 


“THE EXISTENCE OF THIS WILDERNESS IN THE GENERATIONS YET 1O COME IS NOW THREATENED.” 


posing the modification proposal than there 
[he reasons were ipparent. oan Gorgomo offers 
thern Californians a unique wilderness opportu 
ity, and this opportunity 1s being realized by a great 
iny people, including the thousands who annually 


use the youth camps at its boundaries. Frank E. 


Moore trikingly portrays this importance of San 


wrgonio on page & of this issue of THe Livine 
Ww ’ , y 

WiLpt NESS, and others have effectively pointea it 
ut sewhere. 


It is thus apparent that there is a strong California 


lemand for the preservation ot san Gsorgonio 


[is E IS LIKEWISE NO DOUBT that southern Califor 
las demands for skiing can certainly be reasonably 


well met without sacrificing this unique wilderness. 

Skiers — for whom The Wilderness Society has 
great admiration and with whom it has much in com 
mon—have many fine opportunities for their sport in 
southern California at present, and the opportunities 
for further development without damaging San Gor 
vonio are varied. 

Mt. Waterman, +5 miles from Los Angeles; Mt. 
Baldy (or, Mt. San Antonio), 50 miles from Los An 
geles; Snow Valley and Big Pines, each some 90) 
miles from Los Angeles; Big Bear Lake, about 110 
miles from Los Angeles—all these areas are equipped 
with mechanical aids to make the skiers’ up-trips easy. 
Although snow conditions limit the duration of the 
skiing seasons at these resorts, they are of great and 
increasing importance to southern California skiers. 


Running Springs, not far from Big Bear, has in ad 
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\BOVE “SAN GORGONIO PAss” ‘TO tHE RIGHT OF THE SANTA ANA RIVER UPPER REACHES LIES THE SAN GORGONIO AREA, 
lition especially favorable snow conditions and a sea developed.” Right now the Mineral King area in 
son extending from December to April. Green Val Tulare County is being called forcibly to attention 
ley, about 40 miles from San Bernardino and 100 — for the sake of development. The magazine lest 
miles from Los Angeles, has a season from Novem ern Skiing in its December 1946 issue describes the 
er to May and ts described by the National Skiing Mineral King ski slopes as “far surpassing 1n poten 
Guide as getting more snow than any other spot in — tial excellence anything we have in this country.” 
the San Bernardino Mountains. Green Valley also And this coming area is less than 250 miles from Los 


has a cable tow and is destined for still further de Angeles 
velopment. becoming 
_™ 
It is also sigmifcant that, even at present, the skiers beginnit 


impossible to get to scoff 
he excellent 
ivailable in Yosemite National Park, 
25 miles farther from Los An 


Fr southern 4 iliforn l do not tind if 


more distant famous skung areas. 


king 
tor example, ts 


IC ics 


tlready be reas 


] 
mi 


than it is from San Ikrancisco. Even at present, 


WwW trave ling distances that are not too unreasonable, 


out destroying San Gorgon. 
wilderness asks: 
local convenience for skiers against the very existence 


-~25(0 miles in a region where highways are 


faster and faster, where air travel is just 
1, and where men and women have learned 


few hundred miles. 


Chere is no doubt that the demands for skiing can 


mnably well met in southern California with 
One defender of the 
“Shall we weigh the mere matter of 


outhern Californians can have skiing and the San — of nearly the last remnant of wilderness in southern 

Gsorgomo Primitive Area too. California?” And it ts a pertinent question. Never- 
What the situation will be in this respect in the theless, we have weighed this rend. and modes 

future it is not possible to predict exactly. It is, how clude that southern California skiers will not have 

ver, certain that travel from Los Angeles bv road iny unreasonable inconvenience in getting along with 

ind air will become increasingly easv, and t a like out a commercial resort at San Gorgonio. 

Wise certain that many more skiing areas in Califor 


a 1 , , ; 
nia will be developed in the near future. “There are 


20,000,000 acres of snow country in California,” says 


“and few of them have been — the pre 


Bui i¢ fin, 


tne Sierra Clutl 


a 'HEMSELVES will, in fact, suffer a serious 
loss if the San Gorgonio Primitive Area is invaded by 


posed highway, hotel-resort, and ski-tow. 
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stise Phe | lose what a// southern Californians will from Ogden, Utah, writes most emphatically of this 
‘Sg . - 7 . - . oe 
“ lose hoice of finding their outdoor recreation vear-round value of San Gorgonio’s wilderness. 
.“ nav rness if thev so wish. Leave San Gorgonio Says Mr. Ellison: 
» P ; 
primit , and southern Californians will soon have I vrew up in southern California. As a boy and young 
P dequat pportunities for all kinds of skung. De man [| have wandered with great delight through what is 
\ ctrl eart otf this primitive area now, and within now the San Gorgonio Wild Area. Sometimes with com- 
3 a , : ' . } pal SO s al have « “oO ; i 
\ : generation southern Californians will find that they ae, ag eI one, Thay imped rs m be high 
| co slopes o . San Bernardino to the shores of Dry Lake. On 
have ntv of commercial ski resorts but no wilder Se ee ee ne 
= : ; the other hand [ am also an ardent skier, and spend as much 
a ness skiing. The wilderness slopes that now attract a 
eS : ' time on the snow each winter as I possibly can. ‘These facts 
§ many skiers each winter will have become as civilized , , , 
| < sat should indicate that I have a genuine, participating interest 
: is th to « sins r 1 the freedom « ; we : 
5 AS — imp ummer, and le freedom ot n forest recreation, and that I am reasonably well qualified 
A CNOICE w enjoyed will have been denied to all to appreciate the viewpoints on both sides of the controversy. 
southern Californians tor generations to come, win I can ippreciate how temptingly the northern slopes of 
ah, ter al ummer alike. Mt. San Gorgonio must appeal to southern California skiers. 
‘ } - } nr > } eft < 1 SO > 
bias who value the wilderness, it must be em Doubtless they provide the best snow conditions south of the 
. \ , oO . ire s ny Sc * SK Ss 
°, ) asized, are as a group in opposition to no outdoor Sierra. I am confident that they = now used by some = 
al for touring and winter camping. ot many skiers, probably, 
"4 sport and most certainly not to skiers. Skiers are about ; e, ene 
L : \ is compared with the multitudes that swarm around ski lifts. 
is Varied as any other group of outdoor enthusiasts, ; 
Y 33 lud , \bout the same proportion, one might guess, as that  be- 
na they inc le man who Want most for their win : 
A ' — amy Id . ” tween summer wilderness users and the vastly greater army 
ele ae . - es oats : ; 
er sport the opportunity to ki in a wilderness. In of automobile campers. ‘The San Gorgonio Wild Area, in 
\ ict, SKICI ire an unusually hardy, vigorous, ad other words, has high value as winter wilderness as well as 
-4 one rr | } > : - . . 2 
a venturous group and doubtless include a larger pro summer wilderness. And the same advice should serve lift- 
portion of wilderness users than is found in com riders as applies to automobile riders: “Your needs are legiti- 
— narable groups primarily devoted fo ther outd or mate ind will be taken care of, Dut your desires cannot be 
sports. [he same considerations that make it advis llowed to be all-inclusive. You must content yourselves 
ble to zone some summer recreation areas as wilder with other areas that do not have outstanding value as 
RE ‘ P wilderness. 
ness thus make it also wise to zone some winter sport . 
_ ; Perhaps those who favor the development emphasize their 
ireas as wilderness. \nd tnese considerations ipply . 
. . : numerical superiority and claim that their will regarding for- 
ea in to the San Gorgonio Primitive Area for both summer 
_ . st use should prevail because they are capable of outvoting 
ntion ind winter use. the small number of wilderness lovers. | hope, if this occurs, 
Lincoln L. Ellison, Wilderness Society member that you will remind them that the question is not appro- 
fen SS ee ee ee — 
aie 
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that they most enjoy. “leor the greatest good of the 
vreatest number tn the long run,” we must certainly 
perpetuate such a unique wilderness recreatior Dor 
tunity as that which the San Gorgomo Primitive Area 
iffords here in southern California. 

It is not our public problem to provide tor the most 
ntensive use of every given area within our public 
holdings, but it is our public problem to provide to 
the best of our ability for a// the recreational needs of 


i] the people. It will surely be of little credit to us 


to multiply by 10, or 20, or even L100, the numb if 
skiers on the slopes of San Gorgomo when by so do 
Ing We deprive ill the people in this great metropoll 
tan area of their access to a wilderness the most 


precious of all our outdoor opportunities today and 
the one with the most certain increase in ircity 
value. 

Nor ts it to be forgotten that access to this wilder 
ness of San Gorgomo Is a privilege highly prized 
throughout the United States. As an intensively de 





| 
U 


veloped ski-run the slopes of San Gorgomio wou 
ittract the week-end winter-sports fans of this one 
section, and they would choose it occasionally from 
many others they will have available. As a wilder 
ness, San Gorgomo summer and winter will attract 
visitors from all over the United States Visitors 
from a highly civilized, easily traveled nation that 
still has been able to zone for itself certain areas to 
remain forever free from the sights, sounds, and other 
nfluences of its avilization. 

\s a ski-run, San Gorgomio would serve Los An 
veles and vicinity. As a wilderness it will serve Los 
Angeles and all the rest of the United States. 

In so serving, its importance will be not only rec 
reational but multiple. There are important water 
shed values here, consistent with wilderness preserva 
tion and use but threatened by intensive development. 
And the historical and scientific values of our rem 
nants of primitive America pertain to San Gorgomio 
just as they pertain to the entire national system of 
which San Gorgonto ts a part. 

‘or the people as a whole, generation after gen 
eration, “for the vreatest good of the greatest num 
ber in the long run,” the San Gorgomio Primitive 


\rea must surely should be perpetuated. 


F NALLY, the decision we face here must be made 
with the full understanding that if these propose 
ski facilities are installed, the wilderness area at San 


Gorgonio will have been not only seriously damaged 


but gravely endangered as a whole. As the Sverra 
Club Bulletin said in January of this year, in italics 
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\\ ness ms concerned, there can ¢ no compro- 
< \ ness ke f tself. S hsolut \ developed 
t be wild. 


| rt of the San \rea now 


(sorgonio Primitive 


for elimination has been described as the 

“heart” of this wilderness. Within it, a highway, a 
te wt, and parking areas, will destroy most ef 
fectively the wilderness we now know—winter and 
um! like, for it 1s sure ly naive to Imagine such 
vithin a hundred miles of Los Angeles long 
ema » unused in summer. Nor would it be real 


stic ft think that is would he 
for ski facilities would 
lf the vear. Certainly the 


called primitive. 
; ; 


sucn investment 


in 

remain idle through 

eliminated portion could 
Che 


“heart” of the 





uld no longer be a living wilderness. 
And tl remainder of the area would " vravely 
ed, for the very influences that would de 
trov the wilderness values of the area’s heart would 
e exerting their pressures from within as well as 


vittl In Very real sense, the existence of this 

nt mitive area is now at Issue. 

\s tl \1e7r) Clul Bulle fin again points out: 

\s ible wilderness exists, it will be coveted by 
ss ! ps who wish to exploit it But when vilder- 
ss t aves on one-way road, Phe wilderness Ss 

t wi ivall none of those whe herish it to urge 
ts vation any longer. 
Che time to preserve San Gorgon ts now and for 


of southern Califor 
the sake of the entire nation, not only 


ll time—not only for the sake 
lans but for 
tor th mM 


en, Women, boys, and gir but 


We 


living 


ls now 


iso for the sake of all the generations to come. 
; 


vere have the opportunity to establish more firmly 
than ever the national policies that safeguard our 
emnants of primitive America, and we have the ob 


ligat mm to make our decision in full knowledge of 


Is opportunity, considering well the national in 


terest in this area and the all-time Importance ot 
vilderness preservation. 
In conclusion, we should like to call special atten 


he following statement by Mills N. Water 
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enthusiasts doubtless “Shave a case’’ of considerable validity. 
But is not that just the sort of fact which comes to the fore 
n practically every instance where it 1s proposed that the 


of Primitive or Wilder- 


modified”’? 


essential character of some one 
\reas nM 
(And sO) S 
the 


oul 


‘reasonably 


ness 


not this San Gorgonio case one more 


just 


wherein only right decision must be the one in tavor of 


the most basic and permanent of the values involved? 


ast | edyr 
Rox k- 
lorest), 


idea of 


ilso live it the 
(the Desolation 
| ldorado National 


um much perturbed at 


ski enthus 


wilderness area 


Besides being very 


of another fine ind 


bound Vall 


that 
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VS area of the ind 


fol very reason l the 


violation of the San Gorgonio area—or of any primitive area 


Phe whol question, as I see it, is the one of establishing 
(or perhaps just strengthening ) destructive precedent, 

Break nto the san Gorgon, ind ine vitably, ine scapably, 
the safety of this primitive area at my doorstep is definitely 


opardized., 


| inderstand that, eCAUN ood sking country S scarce 


rnians, it is by some held to be necessary 


nd valid to use the slopes of San Gorgonio Mountain—t 
commercialized extent. Perhaps | would be inclined to sym- 
ithize with that opinion did I ve there. But here the 
point: J’hat happens to be the seemingly valid basis for break- 
ny into that primitive area. Who knows when, for reasons 
not now apparent, just as practical a case may be made for 
driving the essential wilderness quality from = my primitive 
reat 

Start the breaking down, and there can be no end to it. | 
um aware that the Forest Service set out somewhat tenta- 
tively on this wilderness preservation idea. It would be tried 


experimentally, not dictatorialy or in opposition to manifest 


needs or pronounced majority sentiment. But I submit that 


tne value or the idea the deep, DASIC value has already 
been so conclusively demonstrated that it is now incumbent 
pon the Forest Service to. str nethen its ittitude on the 
subject. 

\ssuredly the time to protect a primitive area is when it is 


being threatened. It can hardly be protected when no threat 
for 
commercial purposes may now look like the “greatest use by 
But I, stil] look 


service as Dest 


stands against it. Perhaps letting the San Gorgonio go 


the vreatest number. for one, with con- 


fidence to the Forest \merica s preserver of 


rreatest use’> which, as s only being dimly and im- 


yet, 


perfectly perceived and understood by “the greatest numbet 


I concede that southern California probably needs mors 
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A Californian’s Appraisal — 


“A Decision for Years to Come” 
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amps in Barton Flats, right at the edge of the wil 


derness. These camps, about 30 in number, are op 
erated by such organizations as the Boy Scouts, the 
Y.M.C.A., and churches. They accommodate about 
100 bovs each, although some are much larger, and 
they turn over their camp population approximately 


nce in 10 days from mid-June to early September 


San Gorgomo, therefore, 1s a “nursery primitive 
rea.” It is the place where hundreds of youths lear 
to know the smell of the pine, the springy footing of 
t Woodland trail, the call of a distant mountain peak, 
the pleasures of camping in the forest. No expensive 
trip is required to reach this area. No costly pack 


+ 


rain has to be organized. The only price the visitor 
must pay is the energy it takes to carry his outfit on 


his back and to climb the mountains. 


The aad ites of opening San Gorgonto reply: 
/ j , ; | 
“Yes, but it ccill not rum the region to open it. Vi 
ai j 2 ”» 
} wiira AOHUSANU aACTeS. 


That is exactly the same logw the Merchant of 


lent m ployed. lle wanted only a pound of flesh. 
But if is thre fearl that hye vanled. l wa .O WIS WU 
fhe present scheme. 


[= San Gorgonio Primitive Area is, topographi 
cally, a simple root. The ridge of the roof is the crest 
that runs from Mt. San Bernardino at the west to the 
top of Mt. San Gorgomio at the east. This summit 
varies from 10,000 to 11,485 feet in altitude. The 
primitive area boundary may be compared to the rain 
vutters at the eaves; it is a line at the 7,000-foot alti 
tude around the peaks. 

Climbing from eaves to ridge on a roof ts dull 
(nd so is the similar grind on Mt. San Bernardin 
trails, hiking up the long steady grade from the lower 
elevations to the summit. A few do it for the ex 
hilaration and the view, but they are not many. 

Chere ts one place in the primitive area where that 
monotony ts escaped, and that ts the South Fork re 
gion—the very area we are now considering. Here 


there is a variety of trail experience, a large meadow, 


two lakes, way-points, and challenging vistas of Mt. 
San Gorgonio itself. 


Chis region offers a complete experience which like 


t play cannot be enjoyed if the first act is lopped ol 


} | 
ind only the last acts are shown. 
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from the end of the road, one climbs 


\rt } 
throt vellow pine forest up “Poop Out Hill.” 
[his is the first testing. Those who do not have the 
¢ it soon “poop out” and go back to their 
cars. hose who go on are rewarded shortly by 
reac the top of the hill where they may rest, lie 
fot yment on the pine needles, and see Mt. San 
Gorgonio and hear its siren call. 

[Then comes an almost level walk through a mag 


ificent forest of yellow and sugar pine and white fir. 


[he walking is easy and rhythmic. The footing is 


ind pleasurable. Deer wander across the 

trail, and the plaintive chic-a-dee-dee call is heard 
ugh the woods. 

\fter an hour on the trail, South lork is reached. 

It is broac 

| 


1, green, wet, and soggy. One is refreshed 


; 
it the cold stream and then starts the climb again, 
perhaps after examining a bright yellow monkey 
flower on the cool banks of the stream. 

One trail leads to Dry Lake, a small pond but one 
where there 1s a magnificent view of San (sorgono, 
rises steeply for about 3,500 feet to its treeless 
summit. The other fork of the trail leads to another 
small lake, Dollar Lake, where overnight camps are 


usual!) made. 


which 


‘rom there the summit ts a long, 
high climb—rewarding in views and in the sense of 
accomplishment that comes from reaching 11,485 
feet, short of breath but thrilled by the personal vic 
tory of will over fatigue. 

What the opening of the primitive area would 
do would be to cut out the prologue ( Poop Out Hill) 
ind the first act (the walk to South Fork Meadow). 
It would leave a walk from the proposed new road 
head at South Fork meadow to Dry Lake and Dollar 
Lake and San Gorgonio. Without the anticipation of 
the early part of those hikes, the most enjoyable part 
of the experience would be destroyed. 

lt is my honest opinion that the commercial «inte 


) 


a 
use of the area and the summer wilderness use are in 


; 


irre ncuUavle onfil a One must make a black and 
oO1ce. The re 1s no 


- oor—this ridge that runs from Mt. San Ber 


nardino to the top ot Mit. San Grorgono 


om promise. 


ilso has 
some importance as a watershed for those who live 
nm down the Santa Ana Valley. 
who live with San Gorgonio the year around will 


{nd some of those 


oppose the modification for this reason. There is no 
tear that skiers will use up the snow, but there ts fear 
that, with highway and _ hotel-resort construction 
projects, there will be debris and contamination prob 
lems in these Santa Ana headwaters and at least 
something of a fire hazard in the area between the 
wilderness boundary and the timber line. 


Such accommodations as are demanded by the 
skiers for their winter use will inevitably seem at 
tractive to summer visitors whose automobiles would 
move the city into the heart of this primitive area on 
iny weekend. And intensive use of a watershed 1s not 
consistent with watershed conservation. The lorest 
Service has done its best to teach this lesson, and there 
are some residents of this region who have learned it 
well enough to oppose this present proposal. They 
know that the invasion now considered would not be 
disastrously serious, yet they likewise know that this 
current proposal if carried out might be only the be 
ginning. And they wish to take no chance with water 
supplies. 


A DVOCATES OF THE OPENING are inclined fo give 
the impression that San Gorgonio is not now available 
tor skiing. What they mean is that you can’t drive 
your automobile to the slopes. They mean that you 
can not hitch yourself to a cable and be carried up 
the hill. 

But for those who enjoy skiing in a primitive area 
there is no bar. Particularly in the spring this moun 
tain offers the immensely enjoyable experience of 
camping at the Meadow (the snow line retreats to 
that point about April 1) and skiing on the unclut- 
tered, natural slopes above. I have seen sore 40 
parties in the meadow on a Saturday night, and 300 
people on the slopes for the annual race about Easter. 

There are many who like to ski the way it is now. 
San Gorgonio is by no means closed to use for the 


wntler. 


| * \SSESSING THE DRIVE for opening this area, I do 
not believe that skiers themselves exert the main 
pressure. It is true that the various clubs in southern 
California follow the plans closely and have varying 
ideas as to what should be done. Some would like 
permission to build overnight shelters in the area, 
leaving the region without roads or commercial facil 
ties. Others want a whole-hog opening. Several have 
mixed views, and there ts no clear-cut consensus. 
But the heavy, continuing, political, well-financed, 
California 
and prop 
erly so—to represent the interests of business. A 


unrelenting pressure comes from. the 


Chamber of Commerce. It is organized 
perusal of its arguments will promptly show that the 
Dollar Sign 
gasoline, mghts of accommodations, budgets of typi 


is the important symbol—gallons of 


cal skiers, and other data. While this organization 
is entirely within its rights to petition the Govern 
ment, it would be naive to believe that its primary 
interest is anything but the cash register. It would 
also be naive to believe that organizations not moti 
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they converted any estimates into 


would be meaningless. 


Vl 


dollars. 


Chey must speak not only for today but tor 


row. 


( The advocates of opening the area are 


ing for a pressure that 1s no more than a decade 


Chev must remind those who will again mak 
decision, that deciding such an issue ts the act of 
tees of the mountains for generations unborn. 
primitive is destroyed it 1s gone forever. 

Che skiers’ prospect is not so tense. Time 
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hat 


solve their present problem so well that southern 


Californians can have their wilderness area and 


de luxe skiing too, if the present proposal 
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Snowmass 
in 
September 


By BERNARD I RANK 


UST BEFORE starting out for the West last 
ummer We were visiting with the Tepters tn ou 


rome. 
“If you want to get into some really grand coun 
try,” said Sandy, “you ought to visit Snowmass Lake 
Colorado. It’s part of that primitive area, you 


know, in the Holy Cross National Forest, near As 
pen. You can hike in and out in a day from Maroon 
Lake, or you can get horses at Dean’s Ranch and 
ride in. We’ve been there twice, and we’d love to 


“We'd sure envy you,” chimed in Bert; “Sandy 
s not exaggerating!” 

We were easily impressed. It had been nine years 
since the family had accompanied me to “God’s 
ountry.”” Now they were feverish to return, and | 
Was just as eager to get acquainted with new terri 
tory. | had only a week’s free time from my official 
held trip, and | wanted to make sure to squeeze the 


itmost out of it. The Tepfers’ vivid and enthusiastic 
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description and their obvious eagerness to have us 


share their pleasurable memories were convincing 
enough, but what finally persuaded us were Sandy’s 
beautiful photographs of peak-rimmed Snowmass 
Lake. Then and there we decided to give it all of 
yur limited time. 


O, R FIRST NIGHT outdoors was at Officer’s Gulch 
Camp Ground north of Leadville, in Colorado, on 
the Arapaho National Forest. It was the initial test 
of our variously acquired camping equipment, and 
we found it quite satisfactory. The two-man nylon 
irmy mountain tent with single tunnel entrance was 
proclaimed snug and warm by Miriam and Bobby, 
but a nuisance to get in and out of. | found the inner 
section of Zahnie’s arctic sleeping bag amply warm 
out-of-doors, but not too comfortable for one inclined 
to squirm around during his sleep. Sandy Tepfer’s 
mountain-troop, water-repellent field jackets with 
double back, belt, knapsack straps, zipper pockets, 
and hood proved then and afterwards to be the most 
useful and versatile garment we had ever worn. 


W EK BREAKFASTED at Leadville, remaining only 


long enough to stock up on supplies and to admire 
the famous mining town’s scenic setting. Then we 
hastened on. Mt. Massive and Mt. Elbert complete 
ly dominated the landscape along the road to Aspen, 
their bare, bold, gray-brown features sharply out 
lined against the cheery blue sky. Independence Pass 
was worth a long pause. lor Miriam and Bobby it 
was the high point in their travels. The irregular 
sea of sharp, snow-dipped peaks gave us a foretaste 
of what to expect when we reached our destination. 

In Aspen I made the acquaintance of Forest Rang 
er Fifield of the Holy Cross Division. “We plan to 
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back-pack into Snowmass from Maroon Lake for a 
+-day camp,” I said. Fifield was not very encourag 
ing 

“You'd do better to take horses in. It’s on 
miles, but you cross a 13,000-foot pass. Carryin 
heavy load is quite a chore at these altitudes, espe 
cially if yow’re not yet acclimated. If you want to 
save your strength and enjoy the scenery as you go 
ilong, you’d better ride in. Dean’s ranch is a few 
miles up the road. He’s a good man to do business 
with.” 

Bobby, the only toughened horseman of the three, 
Was most enthused at Fifield’s suggestion. “Maybe 
Vd better compromise,” I thought, “and hire a pack 


load shouldn’t be too 


horse. Eleven miles without a 
strenuous.” 

We arranged to meet Dean at camp that evening, 
ind then left for Maroon Lake. Lower Maroon 
Lake may not be high by Rocky Mountain standards, 
but the effort it took to set up camp and especially to 
chop firewood at 9,600 feet elevation chagrined me 
considerably. I felt relieved that we would have 
nly our own weights to carry the next day. I cer 
tainly didn’t relish the idea of toting 60 or 70 pounds 
on my back over a 13,000 foot pass. By the time 
Dean showed up | was in a very receptive mood. 

“Had” Dean is a big man with a genial disposition 
ind convincing manner. 

“We only want a pack horse for the trip in,” | 
doubtfully informed him. “By the time we’re ready 
to return we’ll be accustomed to the altitude and our 
load should be light enough tor us to carry it out 
ourselves.” 

“Tell you what,” said Dean, “it will cost you sev 
enteen-fifty for just a pack horse and guide, and for 
only seven-fifty more you can all ride. It wil] take 
mly three hours. We’re expecting to bring a party 
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in on Sunday, and we’ll have a spare horse going out. 
We'll be glad to throw your stuff on at no extra 
charge and save you the trouble of toting it out your 
self.” 

Then Bobby chirped in: “How about it, dad? [Il 
put in five dolars of my own money.” 

“Okay,” | answered, thinking of Miriam’s game 
leg. “We may as well take it easy.” 

Our interest in astronomy that might was greatly 
intensified by the clear visibility through the dry at 
mosphere. Cassiopeia, the Big and Little Dippers, 
Scorpio, Regulus, Pleiades, the Northern Cross, and 
t host of other constellations graciously posed above. 

lt was a pleasant sensation to become thoroughly 
chilled by the time we were ready to turn in, the 


more to enjoy the spreading comfort of our warm 


sleeping bags. I found it highly satisfying to rest on 
the good earth under a clump of Englemann spruce, 


ind to relax to the soothing flow of Maroon Creek 
ind the soft flutterings of the quaking aspen. 


M RNING came brisk and clear. | watched the 
sun light up the red cliffs to the north and then 
spread its gleaming rays swiftly downward from the 
spired tops of the Maroon Bells. ““Wonder how cold 
it is?” | thought. Our thermometer registered 39 
ita quarter to seven. By 7:15, it was 61 degrees in 
the sun, but 5 minutes in the shade brought it down 
to +49. The creek itself was only 3 degrees lower. 
By 9 o’clock, when we had breakfasted and broken 
camp, the mercury had risen to 87 degrees. 

“Just like the e:evation around here,” I pondered, 
“goes up a long ways in a hurry.” 

lt was amusing to hear Bobby and Miriam outdo 
ng each other in their eulogies on the scenery. Bob 
by kept being amazed at the deep blue of the sky, 
le Miriam matched him with “How magnificent, 
how gorgeous!” as she took in the deepening red of 
Maroon Peaks, the cool, green alpine cover below the 
bare cliffs, and the pleasing yellow of the aspen foli 


age. 


whi 


Che timbered slope above Maroon Lake aroused 
my interest. I dug through 4 inches of spruce and 
lodgepole duff into a fine red sandy soil. “This 
should take in plenty of water, and hold it fairly 
well,” I reasoned. “No long or intense rains at these 
elevations, but the spring snow melt must be violent 
at times, judging by the pile of debris at the foot of 
that slide.” The rock fragments were composed of 
granite, conglomerate, and sandstone. “The moun 
tains may gradually be wearing down,” I reflected. 
“Still, there seem to be plenty of peaks left.” 

Che horses finally arrived, and by 12:15 we were 
on our way. Our guide was Don Myers, long, slim, 
ind bespectacled. Bobby promptly beleaguered him 
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HE Maroon-SNowMass PRIMITIVE AREA, wicluding 
ome O2,000 acres mm the H Ly Cross Vattonal Forest, Colo- 
rado, was so creatéd on Fy bruar\ 25, 19 13, unde r Re gula- 
yn L-2 hecause, says the Forest Service, it contains 
hicturesque ind interesting as vell as 
ome of the most rough and awe-imspiring country im the 
West? All in one unit and all publicly owned with the ex- 
fhe area comprises 19,200 acres of 

ynmercial tember, 10,762 acres of other forest and wood- 
land, 30,5325 acres of barren land, and Fe be acres of grass- 


’ » 
land. NV, rly halt w within the Snowmass Game Refuge. 


with a torrent of questions: “What are western 
horses like? How do you hold the reins, western 
style? Do you use one or two hands to turn? Why 
are the stirrups worn so long?” 

Don humorously explained, “Just forget how you 
ride in the east, and you’ll really learn how to ride.” 

\s we approached Crater Lake our guide pointed 
out a spectacular waterfalls far above it. “Crater 
Lake is a fisherman’s paradise,” he said, “but Snow 
mass is even better.” Soon we traversed a denuded 
slope of dead snags and boulders, bereft of practical] 
ly all growth. Our guide informed us that this burn 
was perhaps a hundred years old. “It must have 
been a hot one,” I thought. “Tire in this type of 
country with its thin soils and coniferous timber can 
have calamitous effects. It will probably take an- 
other hundred years before any kind of restocking 
can occur.” 

\fter passing through a stretch of refreshingly 
green growth we emerged into the alpine zone at 
timber line. The grassy slopes of Buckskin Pass 
loomed sharply above. Overhead the sky displayed 
its penetrating blue, while storm clouds gathered to 
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mut the gravy peaks of Snowmass, and the tiny 

tneir snow-fed lake. Behind us loomed the 
if the Maroon Bells, stark and forbidding, dis 
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pointe 1 


vreen 


playing an utter indifference to the worshiptul 
glances of the puny creatures below. 

\head, the trail zig-zagged sharply down past 
rumbling red cliffs to timberline, and towards the 
pleasant green of a distant meadow. We zipped up 


uur feld jackets and drew the hoods over our heads 


» protect ou 


taces and shield out the persistent sun. 
hat behind, and | 


Ky bl Yr) 


ing back and forth along the steep 


1 wished now I had not left my 


envied Don his wide sombrero. handled his 


horse easily, canter 


trail with a pleasurable pride in his riding ability. 
. , 

But Miriam and | were content to keep i steady pace, 
hoping that oul iching cnees W yuld not become too 


had followed a western 
drawers. \t le ist | 
wouldn’t have to worry too much ibout saddle sores. 


| was thankful | 


, 
mrmend’s advice to wear long 


\s we dropped fF in elev ition, the smvoth grass\ 
mantle gave way to willow, to stunted spruce and 
juniper, and finally to dense stands of Englemann 
spruce and alpine fir. I noticed the lack of aspen and 
the complete absence of lodgepole pine, so prevalent 
yn the east side of Buckskin Pass. But to me, at least, 


the blue green foliage, pointed crowns, and sturdy 
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FROM THE MAROON LAKE CAMPGROUND 


stems of the spruce and fir were much to be pre 


scraggly, spindly lodgepole that so 


terred to the 
closely resembled the scrub pine of the eastern Pied 
mont. 

Steadily, and at times painfully, we rode through 
the timber. As we caught our first glimpse of the 
upper meadow, we were greeted by the din of a loud 
babble of “baa’s,” and the sight of hundreds of sheep 
scurrying over the flat. “Not such a primitive area 
after all,” | bemoaned. We had previously passed a 
sign excluding sheep from this area, but the worn 
ippearance of the ground belied that restriction. It 
was evident that grazing trespass had been going on 
for some time. 

We finally reached Snowmass Lake at 


Che strong wind that greeted us dimmed our full 


3:40 p.m. 


There were 
| 


impression of the panorama before us. 
several campsites, the best one apparently being 0¢ 
cupied, We chose one near the edge of the woods, 
facing west towards the lake and the peaks. This 
location would permit us to take full advantage of 
the breath-taking scene. This we later learned was 2 
strategic error. Except for short intervals of welcome 
relief the wind never ceased to blow during our en 
tire stay. We apparently had arrived during a pe- 
riod of changing weather foretelling the beginning 
of winter. Nevertheless, after wandering along the 
lake shore, we felt, without doubt, that regardless of 


what the weather might bring, this was as inspiring 
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OU THEA VARD FROM NOW MA LAKE THE 

L spot as we had ever been privileged to enjoy. Ha 

german Peak’s massive gray front shot up direct!y 

» our left. Its smooth talus slopes glistened white 
1 T ] 1 

the intense sunlight, ifording a pleasant contrast 


with last vear’s tew scattered dusty snowbanks and 
tne reen of the willow-covered benches. 


[he afternoon wore on. The breeze grew stead 
ily stronger. We were beginning to experience our 


nrst ood symptoms of iltitude sickness 


nausea, 
headache, severe evestrain, and general las 
j 


| 
moaned my carelessness in leaving be 


hind my hat, and grease, and 1n not obtaining a bet 
ter pair of sunglasses than the clip-ons which had 
served well enough in the less intense light ot the 
lower iltitudes. 

Despite the wind it was comfortably warm in the 


sun. When the sun dipped down behind the high 
nt of Snowmass Peak at 5:30, the temperature 


if fell 


is the moon rose 


was 70 degrees. Within the hour, however, 


, | ‘ mere | YT r | ter 
» Jt Geerees, and an Nou ite! 


ver Hagerman Peak the air had chilled to 48 de 


| might long the wind blew with no let-up. | 
was glad that Miriam and Bobby were in the snug, 
windproof tent. As I snuggled down into the sleep 
ing bag | decided to mg up a windbreak before an 


C n passed, 





MAROON BELLS LOOMED IN THE BACKGROUND. 


a is SPLITTING HEADACHE persisted even as | 


woke the next day at 5:30. The sun had not yet 
msen in the cloudless sky, but within three-quarters 
‘f an hour it was swiftly lighting up the peaks across 
the lake. Moving about was still an effort, but for- 
tunately the headache was quickly relieved by some 
tablets | had in the knapsack. A homemade visor 
served effectively to keep the sun out of my eyes. | 
had hoped to climb Snowmass Peak this day and was 


1 


much disappointed at my inability even to try. 
Meanwhile the wind still blew, at times reaching 
gale proportions. Hot food quickly cooled. Within 
1 few moments after rigging up a poncho as a wind- 
break a gust of wind ripped it loose. 

By afternoon I felt strong enough to attempt a 
short hike to the pass between Snowmass Lake and 
Geneva Lake. Going uphill was much easier than | 
had expected, and the + miles to the pass seemed like 
2'. Tiny Geneva Lake is distinctly gourd-shaped. 
It looked very lonely in its alpine setting, entirely 
surrounded by grassy slopes. Peak upon peak framed 
it in the near and far distance. Snowmass Lake took 
m an entirely different appearance from my van- 
tage point 1,500 feet above. Its color ranged from 
green to deep, deep blue; its smooth rock bottom lay 
clearly visible in the bright sunlight. Its two bays, 
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hidden to view farther below, now gleamed pleasant 

ly against the sheer cliffs of its west shore. 

~ [thought I’d explore the side of Hagerman’s Peak 
tbove the pass. But the rotten rock made climbing 
precarious, and | soon decided to return to safer foot 

ng. Below the trail, appeared several peculiar sink 
like depressions composed of pure white rock. On 


luse inspection they appeared to consist of frothy 
like Licite crystals, effervesced perhaps out or a 
quick | led mass of molten lime in some by-gone 
geologic upheaval. 


Che wind was noticeably calmer and quiet enough, 


nm my return, to suggest a dip in the lake. The water 


adeerees air 


temperature of 50 degrees and the 80) 
temperature provided enough contrast to 


ifford an 
exhilarating swim. 


the sun Went Gown out of sight the air cooled to 65 


Within 20 minutes, however, as 


degrees. 

Miriam had been watching the antics of the clouds 
drifting over Snowmass from the southwest. They 
would change rapidly from puffy white cumulus to 


feathery cirrus, suddenly disintegrating as they 


ver the highest peak. “They’re like skywrit 
“But Dd Nature’s 


' a 
passea 


” 


she exclaimed. rather see 


“Yes,” I replied, “It’s a privilege to be able to 
watch a sight like this and to read its message with 


SNOWMASS LAKE FROM THE TRAIL ~ 


SNOW MASS IN 


SEPTEMBER 17 
out having to hear the sound of an airplane motor.” 

Miriam had complained that morning that the 
ground was too hard to sleep on. So after my swim | 
set about to make her comfortable with a balsam bed. 
(It struck me that it also might be a good idea to do 
the same for myself.) Judicious pruning produced a 
pile of suitable boughs. The largest went on the 
ground first, each succeeding sprig carefully overlap- 
Che smaller twigs 
came last, and finally I laid down the finest for the 
top layer. 

“There,” | exclaimed to Miriam, “if you don’t 
find this as comfortable tomght as an eiderdown mat- 
tress you can make your own bed tomorrow.” 

Only Bobby was indifferent: “Why go to all that 
trouble, Dad, I didn’t find the ground hard.” 


ping the stem of the one below it. 


6 S BLACK STORM CLOUDs greeted my awak 
ening the next day. “That snowstorm may come be 
| thought. “Wonder if 
we'll be able to get through the pass? Anyway I’m 
glad we’ve come here; no use worrying about what 
might happen.” Soon, however, the clouds turned a 
pleasing pink, indicating the prospect of another 
bright day. We discussed the question of whether 
to walk or ride out. No parties had shown up, and 


fore we get out of here,” 





ro THE PASS BETWEEN SNOWMASS LAKE AND GENEVA LAKE” 





havi 
, 

rt 

not 
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to Make sure of getting Norses if Was up To 


to go to Dean’s ranch after them. 
w about letting me go,” pleaded Bobby. 
I'll get n xtra ling.” 
t’s okay with me,” | wered. “I1’]] is fa 
k Pass with you and you can hoof it the 
way alon We’ve plenty of time. Let’s 
LOW to the meadow tf 1 tew hours.” 
H t fisherman, I had taken alon nly 
1, n ld trout flies, and a few hooks 
lecided to try s luck. TI 1 1-up flies 
! nast {led. I began to d oO Tor 
subst tu | } tl \ » 7 \ 
lv of w s, but even of grubs lare 


to t k ft disdainfully turn awav. 
! . ] 
Nowe , Was wving Nimself immensely 
| 1 ] 
m eautiru sts, In a remarkably deft 
r fish river t Wa een mm this sam t p 
, ] 
tt m anv n We were certainh 
a irselves wat eo his antics, and thank 
Im spot t ! It didn’t seem 
mu aiitet vyhnetner we ugnt fish 
| B id I hik to the P 
u ODD ( € ul c iss 
present wind died down as soon as we left 
\\ ¢ ] L-] | + tember lin 
‘ uc IISKIY\ li ly CIMOeT i S-« 
wed our pace to accommodate ourselves to 
] 2 ! » 
sing altitude. We arrived at the Pass in 10 
’ . " 4 | 
under two hours. The air was perfectly 


\fter a few moments of rest, Bobby started 


”» | 
. , , ned him. “Stick to th 
ufs, \ ed ‘ C C 
} 14 1,] 
j 
keep an even p It a sudden blow comes 
Ry las BME wale bh ii 
WwW unt ‘ Ww l ere Uu 
” 
ut “ to the to st. 
' ' 
| , 
nea m steadily sn k int mere speck 
| 
Ving s dow | 1 even Ais shadow Was 
] . ’ ’ rhe try f th rr? "ha ry? 
\ t e Vastness e pre 


- 
“— 
a 

- 


farewell wave and 
] 1 


started back to camp, anticipating a good mea 
] ryry ’ ’ ting sel lhe me ] 
eful for a repnmeve from e wind. e mea 
eht, but there was no let-up in the wind the 
he 
’ ; ¢ ? j 
MORNING Was the coldes Ws Tar, OS de 
6:45. It seemed a good day to spend a few 
] ] ] ) 
the slope below high Snowmass Peak. | 
lone the sl th uuth end of the lake, 
eyy meadow, evidently favorite 
1] , . 
1 tor d | tollowed the deer tracks 
1] ] 
llow-clad bank of a dry, steep, k-strewn 
| 
tl up, the loo ck gave way t yhid 
t l\ h but ugh enough to enp my 


hobnails. A hundred feet or so above, a seepave flow 
ippeared, thoroughly wetting the rock, and I was in- 
deed glad then that I had changed my mind about 
wearing rubber-soled shoes. 

It was interesting to observe the evidence of water 
storage from the previous spring’s snowmelt in the 
thin soil and rock mantle on the gently sloping bench 
thove me. A small part of this flow, however, | 
realized, might be coming from the dirty remnants 
yf the snow still clinging to the north side of the 
peak. 

Che bench on which | stood marked the upper 
limit of plant growth and of deer tracks. Up above 
Was a steep talus slope leading to a narrower rubble 
covered bench. Neither time nor inclination per 
mitted me to attempt alone the last several hundred 
feet to the saddle. I turned to revel in the mar- 
velous deep blue of the water 2,000 feet below and 
the unsurpassed view of the vast, crag-bordered bowl 
in which the lake nestled. Far off, the tilted red 
sandstones of the Maroon Bells climaxed the inde- 
scribable beauty of the panorama it was my good for 
fune fo view. 

| then and there regretted that this was our last 
day in this enchanting spot. It would certainly have 
been well worth at least another week of vigorous 
exploration. 

Save for a near collision with a fat, black porcu 
pine, my return to camp was without incident. Again 
it was much chillier and far windier at the lake 
than on the exposed slopes. 

We commenced to wonder about the horses and 
1] 


how Bobby had fared. After packing we str 
down to Snowmass Creek for our first view of the 


ed 


charming falls and cascades below the lake. Again 
the gathering black clouds and the high-pitched wind 
made us all the more Impatient to leave before we 
might be caught in a snowstorm this side of Buck 
skin Pass. “Had” Dean, Don Myer, and Bobby 
finally showed up, and as we prepared for the ride 
ut, Bobby regaled us with his experiences. 

When he had reached the road at Maroon Lake, 
the evening before, he had taken the light sleeping 
bag out of the car and started dog trotting the seven 
miles *o Dean’s ranch. About a mile down the road, 
however, he met Don Myer in the truck. At the 
ranch he supped on huge quantities of beefsteak, po 
tatoes, a Variety fF home grown vegetables, with hot 
bread and gobs of butter. Milk was available in ample 
quantities but Bobby’s orders were to avoid any but 
pasteurized milk and he had regretfully refrained. 


biggest thrill was sleeping in the bunkhouse 


Lhe 
with Don, who entertained him with fascinating 
range-riding and rodeo experiences. Don was truly 


in Iron man, Winning top honors in calf roping and 
fel] 


bronco-busting contests. Sixteen years ago Nf 
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HAGERMAN PEAK FROM THE TRAIL ABOVE 


Mf a cliff with his horse, the animal landing cn top 
f him. Not until 30 hours had passed and snow had 
en was he rescued. Numerous bones in his body 


\fter seven months in the hospital he 





ken. 
to active riding and won more champion 
wrival he had returned 
Bobby had found a 


were br 
returned 
Short! before ' 

lortiy Derore oul 


ships. 
trom winning a rodeo contest. 
Don on his part was pleased at the 
wy’s willingness to help with the “He has 
inatural way of handling horses,” Don said. “They 
re at ease with him. He can come back here any 
We'll be glad to have him work on the ranch.” 


real nero ind 
chores. 


time. 


Q), HOMEWARD JOURNEY started with the sun a 
valf-hour behind Snowmass Peak. It was with con 
siderable relief that we left the eternal nerve-wrack 


ng wind behind us—a relief that actually tempered 


sy’ ’ , } > ; , sat , 
I /ieve A) HOTA: CSOTeET I Woul lhe 


ness. Lt is a real thing to those 


S 


that number will erow.—J]OoHN SIEKER, 1n 


‘dile Alict 


ho have allowed themselves the 
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FRONT.” 


NOW MASS LAKI ““MASSIVE GRAY 


our regrets at leaving this grand wilderness. Dean 
led the procession, driving the pack horse before him. 
He was anxious to complete the trip as quickly as 
possible but the ornery animal insisted on wandering 
off the trail continually, apparently in no hurry to 
get home. Soon, however, Miriam and | were left 
far behind. Bobby constantly yelled to us to hurry 
up, and finally “Had” left his pack horse and re 
turned to prod Miriam’s leisurely pacing mount. We 
reached Buckskin Pass shortly before 7:00, in time 
to catch the yellow light of the fading sun on the 
Maroon Bells. We lingered for a brief glance back 
ward at the paradise we had just departed. And we 
left with our most earnest intentions to get back to 
Snowmass Lake again—Muiriam and Bobby and I. 
No more nine-year lapses between visits to God’s 


country! 
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‘TUMBLED BIG BOULDERS WERI URROUNDED BY BRIGHT, TINY FLOWERS. 





SNOW-BUNTINGS FLEW IN AND OUT 


On The Mountain 


By MARGARE’ 


P THE MOUNTAIN the two young wives 
limbed slowly, with laughter and chatter. 

[okoya carried a poke on her back, but she 

nd Kkga could take their time today. Their hus 


ands were down the shore 1n the small ungiak after 


Kk. Muri 


} 


seals. There would be no eating until late in the 
evening. 

“I think we could not keep up with Toozak to 
day,” laughed Ega. “That young brother of ours 
would go too fast.” 

Pokoya, sitting down on a mossy ledge, smiled as 
though some interesting memory came before her 
eyes. 

“Ah ves, Toozak is always in a hurry, always busy 
with something. If he were ever to go away, life 
would be different in our house; it seems that where 
Poozak 1s, there something interesting is happening 
ill the time. . . . Come, let us go up and look over 
the world.” 

Chey followed up the mossy spongy sides of the 


) <5 6 } 
ittle stream which filtered aimlessly down over the 
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ks { wdrift high up. [The mountain side yn aimlessly, picking the tiny gentians to look at their 
| ity au ge the bref glory of sum queer green blue petals, peering into dark innies 
| 1 big ilders were lchen-covered n the rocks, hoping to find a nest of young birds, 
by - t g 2 1 plants gazing off over stretches of gold and green tundra, 
ght, y flow Snow bu gs few ind past Powuk the great inland peak, to the castern 
the Dusy red m1 scurried be nse the isl | j ha a - oe 
I ’ 1 shore of the island and the queer pointed own 
j P » evreen mos [he W mountains on its other side. 
% \ tne Ks, stepping ick anc a , 
It seemed to Fga the sun had never been so w irm 
ver the t Ke was beg On the west edve of the plateau they { - 
le West edge of the plateau they found such soft 
0 t [} vint k went f u , ; te 
a moss and grass in the spaces between the rocks. They 
W K t it, Ves, 1] y 7 
pulled off their feather parkas and lay down tn one 
t these mossv nooks, the sun beating down their 
naked backs. 
' Tokov \ Fga reached into her boot-top and pulled out 
ky { , ke against a rock. strip of dried mukluk, and they lay there, propped 
va ¥ » f little fuzzv pink up on their elbows, chewing slowly. Tokova looked 
ver at Fga and laughed softly and wriggled deeper : 
a 
s t Lok od s t the moss 
» 1! ' Pas 
S " flow Fea swallowed the last of her meat, reached out 
thine ; v Lok ‘Th sth nly kind lr arm and pulled tf some green berries of the . 
- , } +} S ieiee e 
r eround vine and lay munching them and watching 
Bi ’ tne” Tokova t longspur teetering on a tiny plant just bevond her ‘i 
j yw t top a slender stem. reach. She studied his chestnut and black and white 
| st 1 too.” From the base of suit and wished she could have clothes so pretty. 
leaf and She watched his throat swell as he sang his quick 
ittle song over and over and flipped suddenly away 
to the top of a big rock. 
| LN \ \ re s C uses \ é 
’” Tokova was looking down the mountain side to 
“ 7 the beach, far below them. 
\ A A ‘ crs. 
< OP 7 ] ’ ? 1] } 
Phe . ie bas ‘Look,” she pointed, “the water ts so blue, and - 
\ 4eis : > s C, Cre "9 . 
} j where tnere are Div rocks In if, if Is green. Wi in 
\ KS, UTee mowers, KInyg Vi . , : 
: : a eh see the rocks far under the water, today, and there 1s 
7 5 irf at all. The leep.” 
2 : 16m surf at all. re ocean Is asleep. = 
> \ , u) niys 
iK t Was very stra 
' ’ , ; Hil KEAN WAS ASLEEP. Flat as the lake, yiuer 
K Hecks fT Blass ’ , t] +} _— 
than the clear blue sky, so quiet that even the ' 
A Ne icy a ited _ : . 1d 
morants and puffins and sea vulls seemed to fee ran 
roe t. They flew quietly by to the black cliff. There Ee 
\\ {! \ 2, ufttere : . " it 
was hardly a bird crv now; only the faint squeaking 
y near. Over a ne “ih . mil 
r aukKiets in tne holes n the rocky shore. ; 
‘ A C7 v ' ; 
lokova closed het eves; if Was so still and warm. n 
r \ W " ; 
O . snk pened Ner cyes again and looked out act he 
: icep blue to the dazzling white mountains of the old 
I IK -KIK K-KIK, j { j |] 
ind to the west. High and white and carved in ta 
~ 4 , %» . , 
| K-KIK “ ery voua \ pire ind toWers, and suo lose they seemed today. N 
\ \ - Lil, nN. é j] } 
‘l think we could jump into an ungiak and padale \ 
A We are going t ; ; ” ; 
ver there before dark,” said Tokoya. 
t be +e ' - 
“Oh-ee,”” moaned k.pa, “T would be too sleepy. 
She losed her eves; tne bird voices grew rainter, 
f ’ was a green and blue there was no sound anywhere; the moss was soft. 
pink set W us boulders all ove She slept. 
f p. Tokoy ke and they roamed And Tokoya slept too 
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\LL MEANS PRESERVE FOR OUR ¢ HILDREN’S ¢ HILDREN THIS MAGNIFICENT STRETCH OF ATLANTIC WILDERNESS, 


For A National Seashore Wilderness 


By Henry H. Cousins, Jr. 


ASHED by sound and sea and bathed in 
the rich silences of nature the long, narrow 
yuter islands of North Carolina bask 1n 


+h ] ] } } 
¢ summer sun. Lonely beyond the imagination of 
those whose seaside memories are the crowd-packed 


strands of Long Island or New Jersey, the sands ind 
narshes of most of the Outer Banks stretch north 
to horizon and 


id south unscarred from horizon t 
a })) : } } } } 
ummproved” trom seashore on the wt to bavshore 
ti west kor 160 miles tTnesc low, dune-co\ ered, 


ile-wide islands extend south and southwest from 
ima border to Cape Lookout. At their north 
outhern extremities they are separated from 
he mainland by the narrow sounds of Currituck and 
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Core, but elsewhere the vast salty acres of Pamlico 
ind Albemarle Sounds push the banks 30 miles oft 
shore into the Atlantic. Windswept, bird haunted, 


ind man-deserted, these ocean islands are the last, 


f a once unravaged seashore on the 


| 


vreat outposts ¢ 
Decorated by wrecks and legends 


\tlantic Coast. 
they are fitting metes and contines for Cape Hatteras, 
the Graveyard of the Atlantic. 

Barring the ten miles of motorized resorts around 
Nag’s Head only eight scattered hamlets fringe these 
salt-sprayed shores. For 150 miles no hard-surface 
road mars the landscape. The few cars that cross the 
ferry at Oregon Inlet from Bodie Island (Nag’s 


Head) to Hatteras Island have only a sand or salt 
) 


marsh track to follow. The 25 local cars in Ocra 


t to 


coke, the island next below Hatteras, cannot get 


the mainland and do not require a license. The voice 
§ the motor horn is not heard in this land. ewe 
than 2,000 persons live in its secluded villages 
Hatteras, the largest, has 500 inhabitants; the smal] 
est, Portsmouth, has only +6. Fishing, guiding, and 
coastguarding are the principal occupations. And 
tomorrow much of this area may be made into Ame 


ica’s first National Seashore. 
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Bor: HISTORY AND LEGEND crown these beaches 
iths of seaside laurel. On the shores of 
Island near Nag’s Head Sir Walter Raleigh 
in the brave new 


with w 
Roan KC 
planted the first English Colony 
world. Within its oak-shaded stockade Eleanore 
Dare ve birth to the first English child born on 
ide of the ocean. Though the fate of this Lost 
unknown, men still living remember che 


Colony 
hlue-eved Hatteras Indians whose ancestors, legend 
says, “talked out of a book.” Every summer a mov 
ing pageant of the colony by Paul Green is performed 
itt Fort Raleigh on the historic site of the Lost Settle 
ment, and many native residents take part in it. The 
not the blood, of Virginia Dare, still courses 
freely through the hearts of the modern islanders. 
Amid the dunes near Kitty Hawk just north of 
Nae’s Head the Wright Brothers on December 17 
1903, made the first airplane flight, and a granite 
monument crowning a 90-foot dune near the site 
commemorates this achievement and their “dauntless 
resolution and unconquerable faith.” At Weir Point, 
» mile north of Fort Raleigh, It 1s proposed to erect 
ial to Reginald A. 
where in 1902 he set up an experimental wireless 
station and established communication over water 
with a vessel similarly equipped. lifty miles south 
it Cape Hatteras the tallest brick lighthouse in the 
world towers 191 feet above the wrinkled, crawling 
sea. Ocracoke boasts the oldest original-building 


Fessenden on the site 


lighthouse on the coast; and a little inlet near its base 
was the scene in [718 of the capture and decapitation 
f the pirate Blackbeard by Lieutenant Maynard of 
the King’s Navee. Mortbund Portsmouth across 
Ocracoke Inlet was once a gay resort of antebellum 
Both these little villages at one 
time were great transshipment points and were 


southern planters. 


thought to have a brilliant economic future until a 
hurricane in 1765 sent to Davy Jones locker the 
great wharves and warehouses on Beacon Island 
nearby. 

lossing their roaring whitecaps high into the 
stormy sky, the breakers crashing over the Diamond 
Shoals that lie some 8 to 20 miles off Cape Hatteras 
have mangled many a vessel that was driven onto 
their shifting, shallow sands. A very eerie spectacle 
indeed are the Diamonds with their spume and spray 


nd sound seething around their ever-troub!ed waters. 


r 
For no land can be seen; except, perhaps, in one of 
those rare dead calms when a few gulls or terns 
ire said to rest occasionally and momentarily on a 
Precarious low-tide sand bar. But normally the 
shoals are from 4 to 20 feet under water and on their 
urrent swept ridges and depressions deep sea fisher 
men on clear days stil] point out the remains of 
Wrecks not yet completely swallowed by the sand. 


WI 


On their outer limits the full-throated tolling of a 
great bell buoy warns vessels from these submarine 
banks, and a mile or two further to seaward the 
beams from the Diamond Shoals Lightship broadcast 
the same message still further leagues over the deep. 

In the early days of our country the isolated 
dwellers on these banks, themselves shipwrecked 
sailors, pirates or castaways, added to their finny har 
vest from the sea a more spectacular income from 
looting sailing vessels that they lured ashore. But 
the principal source of marine tragedy has been Cape 
Hatteras itself whose treacherous storms and currents 
have driven many boats in distress upon these 
Between 1875 and 1902 the hulks of 97 
newly- wrecked vessels washed up upon and littered 
the strand. Today the 15-mile beach of Ocracoke 
is still divided every few hundred yards by the wind 


beaches. 


scarred, sand-clutched ribs of some ancient casualty 
of the deep. 


B. r ropay birds rather than wrecks are among 
the chief attractions of the banks. These level islands 
ire a paradise for shorebirds, and one of the best 
spots for studying them is the sand and mud plain 
that stretches north and east from the cedar-arched 
streets of Ocracoke. Stroll over these flats in late 
\ugust. Great packs of skimmers bay up and down 
the plain. eull-billed, Forster’s, common, 
shriek and clamor over 


Perns- 
royal, Caspian and least 
head. Low over shallow, rain-water pools weird 
black terns in their pied, late summer plumages beat 
silently back and forth with resilent half-bat-like 
flight just over the rippling surface. In the distance 
a pair of oyster-catchers flies over the dunes. 

In the extensive, half-inch-deep rain pools great 
flocks of little peeps (sea chickens to the natives ) eat, 
scurry, or rest. L.easts, semipalmateds, westerns, to 
gether with an occasional white-rumped, adorn the 
flats as far as the horizon. Scattered in groups 
amongst them are stilt sandpipers in changing plu 
mages, fat, contented dowitchers, and many yellow 
legs. Among the plovers the semipalmated as usual 
is first; but there are also pipings, Wilson’s, and 
blackbellies. Far across a brackish pool curved bills 
ind comfortable large brown bodies mark a flock 
f Hudsonman curlews. And with them is a magni- 
ficent pair of marbled godwits. 

On the north end of Hatteras Island the Pea 
Island Migratory Waterfowl Refuge shelters one 
if the chief Atlantic Coast concentrations of snow 
geese sparingly sprinkled with blues. The white- 
spotted air is a thrilling sight when these birds in 
their multitudes take to the wing. And up and down 
the banks there are also many Canada geese and 
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nd swan. In autumn and winter and 
ill sides try vainly to 
vreat flocks of black ducks and 
lards, canvasback and redheads, pintail, old 
ind ruddies, golden-eves 
certain of 
vot uls, creek ducks, 


° , 
utherlan’s, cockmantails, and hoss-nostril 
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dents have followed the Injunction 
them 
Instructions from. city 
vit sound tor sea the bird-watcher who gues 
is far as the I mhtship will see Leach’s petrels 
1 summer, gannets in win 
though not the 
war bird. Yes, 
Outer Banks of 


nad, a rading » The natives 
, 
man-o 


W mdertful yrds s the 


rth Carolina. 


Wild” horses of doubtful ancestry, but probably 


) rought over by Raleigh’s colonists or Fernando 
de Soto have long roamed the islands’ swales and 
dun Cattle and sneep Nave tlso. So much so 
ndeed that overgrazing has ruined once luxuriant 
dune and salt-marsh pastures and prevented much 


needed reforestation. 


wit! 


] | 
Once the banks were garlanded 


} green, Moss-draped forests rf oaks, cedars, ind 
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holly all the way from Hatteras and perhaps Oera 
coke to Rodanthe. Within the memory of men not 
vet departed children gathered grapes a mile to sea 
ward of where the combers now crash at the foot of 
the Hatteras Light; and along the length and across 
the breadth of the islands sand-covered turt, s:lvered 
ind dead, sand-blasted trunks tell of the 
{ But sawmills gobbled up 


stumps, 

forested days that were. 
the timber, unfenced livestock pastured where it 
would, the newly-uncovered dunes swept over the 
seedlings and the ocean in new incursions and new 
inlets devoured sand and land. Only around Buxton 
ind Ocracoke have the trees been spared, and the 
enarled magnificence of their remaining oaks and 
makes 


departed Wot rds. 


conifers More poignant the tragedy 

Che banks have many other attractions—there is 
excellent fishing in the sounds and, notably for chan 
in the inlets; there is unexcelled ecep sea 
ind game fishing, particularly in the Gulf Stream 
that lies less than 20 miles off shore. Because of its 
influence the banks support 
tropical vegetation and this combined 
maritime flora makes them 


the botanist. 


nel bass, 


much sub 
their 
a rich treasure-trove for 


warming 
with 


cael ENTLY, It Was an epochal event in the 
innals of nature-loving America when Congress in 
1937 passed an Act providing that vast stretches of 
these Outer Banks could be consolidated into a Na- 
tional Seashore, the first of its kind in this country 
ind perhaps in the world. When 10,000 acres of 
contiguous or utilizable land shall be donated the 
\ct provides that the National Park Service shall 
take jurisdiction and preserve these silent beaches as 
If and when that takes place 
beach erosion will continue to be checked. Roads 
will be discouraged, facilities will be furnished for 
the care of visitors, and the natural features of the 
trea will be preserved or U'nfortunately 
in amendment to the Act adding the words “recrea- 
tional area” to the title will make hunting permissive 
outside the refuges. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
this provision will be stricken out. This seashore 
should be treated as a national “park” and a national 
park should be a sanctuary. Hunting should abso- 
lutely be prohibited. To date about 6,500 acres have 
been acquired by, or pledged to, the State of North 
Carolina and Dare County. At present, the only 
tracts under National Park Service jurisdiction with- 
in the boundaries of the Seashore project are the Kall 
Devil Hill National Memorial, including the Wright 
Memorial at Kitty Hawk, Fort Raleigh National 
Historic Site near Manteo, and the historic light- 


t National Seashore. 


restored. 
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WARCH 


house Cape Hatteras. Because of recent interest 

il discovery in the vicinity of Cape Hatteras State 
Park, North Carolina has postponed its acquisition 
' im for several years, in order to permit ex 
ploitat f the possibilities for oil. By act ap 


\larch 6, 1946, Congress has extended to 


proveu 

\ugust , 1952, the time within which the State 

may acquire the minimum lands necessary for convey 

ince to the United States to permit establishment of 

he Cape Hatteras National Recreational Area. 
Kvel wer of nature hopes that this great area of 


undisturbed seashore may soon be permanently pre 


served posterity. Hence, we urge both resident 
slandet ind absentee landowners to donate gen 
rously of their acres; and we urge the Cape Hatteras 


= 
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Commission to redouble its efforts so that the neces 
sary tracts may be speedily assembled and the project, 
with hunting once again prohibited, may soon be 


come our first National Seashore. 


Pees HER and still greater opportunity exists. The 
Park is authorized only as far as Ocracoke Inlet. 
Below that to the south and west stretch the almost 
totally uninhabited Core Banks, the site of two or 
three coast guard stations, a lighthouse at Cape Look 
yvut, and the 12-inhabited-house town of Portsmouth 
it the northern end. Why not make this into a 
National Seashore Wilderness? The Pan-American 
Treaty on Nature Protection and Wild Life Preser 
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\ n, hed Dy le Senat \pri , 1941, set forth 
V orth gnatory powers the preservation 
] } ! 
t que for the wilderness or wildlite. This 
Let the Umited States have the honor 
! 
t o first ew nationa Vilderne unde 
Ha the Government buy up or obtain by eft 
‘ ‘vy ¢ , , 1] | Ff . | ] S| l} > reer 
\ l us t VY aden Cul wna. wn Wwitn 


monv dedicate the +5-mile island as a 


r the prmeva easide Wilderness that 


unbroken from the St. John River to 
h this lonely bank is 
; wilization esieged remnant. Let 
man scar this beach 

Island a 


] } 
dhife, and parti ularly 


tow f the air, that their flocks in time may 

v K e su ts of spring and autumn. Drive 
tutomobiles and every other sign of the handiwork 
truction of man (except the coast guard ) off the 

Core Bank And let th sland be visited only by 
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WBER: 


those who come by boat to travel on foot ai 
ind cook in open solitude on a beach ungarnished and 
undesecrated by man. 


Wilderness ireas have ulready been set up in for 


est, lake, and mountain areas. Rigid requirements 
yt inaccessibility ind freedom trom “developments.” 
“Improvements,” and commercial exploit ition dis 


tinguish them. Majestic in their isolation and gran 


| 


deur they can heal tirea or harrassed soul with 


ministry denied to places exposed to crowds and cars, 
fancy hotels, radios, and the general hubbub of hu 


Wil 


lune and 


Today we have no National Seash 
But the 
seawind-twisted oak is as 


nanityv. 
%t beach and 


tL part of 


wildness 
much 
America as a cloud-piercing 
} 
t 


derness. 
rimitive 
mountain or a drippin 
primeval forest. Let us by all means preserve for 
ur children’s children a National Seashore. But 
let us also set aside for them and for their children’s 
children too this magnificent stretch of unspoiled 
Atlantic wilderness that they may treasure forever 


me sea-washed beach of North America as it looked 


hefore the white man came. 


News Items of Special Interest 


R' SSONABLI MESIRES Of those urplane users and 
tdivocates wh ire pressing for the est tblishment 
r landin raciiities 


in the n itiona! parks can he met 


quite as satistactorily without invasion of the parks as 
Vou e¢ possible if landing fhelds and servicing 
facilities w provided within them, savs Newton B. 
Drury Ms recent annual report as Director of the 


Sightseeing over the parks, reasonably regulated 
l yroper altitude, may well be considered 
desirable at many places, he adds, but can be enjoyed 


is Well from ports outside as from those which might 
wuUuNndaries, 

Park Service, Mr. Drury explains, 
is enjoined by law to preserve the superlative qual 


ties of the parks and monuments “unimpaired for the 


” 


enjoyment of future venerations. Construction of 

ss and provision of servicing facilities, he savs, 

would mar the naturalness of the landscape and con 

stitute an intrusion “the extent of which we could not 
| | ” 

we , 


to the parks,” Mr. Drury 


“The gains in access 


concludes, “would not compensate for the losses of 
| 1 | 1 ] 

the qualities of what are in many cases both limited 
1 ” 

ind fragile areas. 


DIRONDACK CONSERVATIONISTS are facing resolu 
A tions in the New York legislature that would 
prepare the way for amending the State constitution 
mining operations on State 
Preserve lands, authorize the State to build perma 


so as to permit l‘orest 
nent enclosed buildings for public use on l*orest Pre 
serve 
trails on Gore, South, and Pete Gay Mountains. 
Under the leadership of Edmond H. Richard, 


lands, and authorize the construction of ski 


Chairman, and Paul Schaefer, Secretary, the Adiron 
dack Moose River Committee is also facing a legisla 
tive effort in promoting a bill that would prevent the 
flooding of the South Branch of the Moose 
“No work has been done on either Panther or Higley 
Mountain dams,” say Richard and Schaefer in a re- 
cent joint statement, “and none can be legally done 
But they emphasize the importance ol 
iction on the part of all conservationists if the con- 
struction is to be permanently prevented by the State 


River. 


it this time.” 


legislature. 

*k * * 
A SOLICITOR’S OPINION later approved by the Acting 
£\. Secretary of the Interior interprets the Act of 


Congress of June 1939 (53 Stat. 812) relating to 


} 


strategic and critical minerals as authorizing explora 
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UMP Fons ir tional parks and monuments but points out y 
tar tt matters are entrusted to the administra j Ik YOU AGREE with our objects, which are: 
nye ds tron yf the Secretary of the Interior” and I t the America cople the reservation of the 
goests “that exploration for any mineral not be ' 
ments Fi ndertak na park or monument unless it appears : * - 
its,” vat tne nd and grade of mineral which 1s sought | not , 
lis ‘kely to become scarce in the reasonable future y nt 
i gral i unless exploration therefor has been made in ' ; ‘ meitomatt 
vith er reasonably available areas where the mineral | m iment 
i Cars, kely to be found.” It is also suggested “that you can help greatly by adding your name to 
t AU- | yploration activities in any particular park or monu j our growing list of members. We cordially in 
Wil t stituted only upon the specific consent o1 | vite all who are interested to fill out the appli 
ne and | deection of the Secretary of the Interior after he has } cation below and return it to 
mitive tained the views of the Director, National Park r : 
ae | - HE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 
pree'’® | Service, in eacn instance. | ; 
for | “7 trust,” says Park Service Director Newton B. | 1840 Minrwoop Prace, N. W. 
But 'Drurv, “that conservationists will feel, as does the | Wasuincron 9, D.C. 
aie Nati na prin Service, that this decision affords pon | Pentel po odd cnt dates tn tle movement for 
tection to the national parks, national monuments, | vilderness preservation by joining The Wilder 
OFever J and national historic areas constituting the National | pass Society at ox 
Kea | Park System under jurisdiction of the United States.” | 
| 
C’ LEBRATING the tenth anniversary of the observ | 
ince of National Wildlife Restoration Week, . 
National Wildlife Federation ts issuing a sheet j | agree with the Society’s objects and enclose 
f 64 stamps reproducing 40 paintings of birds, mam ; tor dues, of which 50 cents 1s for a 
ils, fishes, flowers, and trees. Scheduled for March | year’s subscription to THe Living WILpERNEss. 
6 to 22, 1947, the 1947 week ts being sponsored by | 
Federation as an occasion for calling national at | 
solu m to “the relationship between the wise use of | 
would |, water, and plant life and our national security.” | ' 
tution | Proce from sales of the stamps at one dollar a | 
Forest J sheet are being used to implement the I ederation’s | ; . : 
+ de 
verma ucatio program. + 
st Pre 
= " ARPER’S MAGAZINE for December and January has rai the a gg “> oe eee of - 
ery featured leading articles by Bernard De Voto ey Aecmgadl: _% ae ca sehtie ye 0 
aes scussing land-management problems in the West = —_— region, _— olat A senienng, sig O Pe re 
7 “a NMG analyzing the influences behind moves to exploit world’s magnificent primeval torests asi descri ved 
gts ke public lands. as “directly in the path of lumbering operations. 
a Contributions to its program are being received by 
Rive the League through its Treasurer—250 Administra 


ile tap RLES G. WOODBURY, a member of the Council 
e ot The Wilderness Society, Is among a group of 


ive special consultants recently named by secretary 


y done 
ince of tthe Interior J. A. Krug to conduct a study of 
: 
- tel, restaurant, transportation, and other conces 
» State n operations in the National Park System. 


mm 


(ARTING its 1947 campaign, the Save-the-Red 

\cting S woods League expresses the hope that this year 
ct OF | will bring the establishment of the National Tribute 
ng " | Grove in the Smith River and Mill Creek region, 
Del Norte County, Calif. The League also empha 





tion Building, University of California, Berkeley. 


* * * 


ROM MAY 5§ to 12 the United States will be host 
Fk it Yosemite National Park, in California, to the 
Inter-American Conference on the Conservation of 
Renewable Natural Resources. 


CONSERVATION PLEDGE has been selected in a 
A nation-wide contest conducted by the magazine 
Outdoor Life. Written by L. L. Foreman, of Santa 
l'e, N. Mex., the pledge is as follows 





Lhe Conservation Phe dec 


[I GIVE MY 

PLEDGE AS AN AMERICAN 
TO SAVE AND FAITHFULLY TO 
DEFEND FROM WASTE THE 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
MY COUNTRY—ITS SOIL 

AND MINERALS, ITS 

FORESTS, WATERS, 

AND WILDLIFE 

















